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From Sartain’s Magazine for April. 


SAND OP THE DESERT IN AN HOUR- 


GLASS. 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


A handful of red sand, from the hot clime 
Of Arab deserts brought, 

Within this glass becomes the spy of Time, 
The minister of Thought. 


How many weary centuries has it been 
About those deserts blown! 

How many strange vicissitudes has seen, 
How many histories known ! 


Perhaps the camels of the Ishmaelite 
Trampled and passed it o’er, 

When into Egypt, from the patriarch’s sight, 
His favorite son they bore. 


Perhaps the feet of Moses, burnt and bare, 
Crushed it beneath their tread ; “ 

Or Pharaoh's flashing wheels into the air 
Scattered it as they sped ; 


Or Mary, with the Christ of Nazareth, 
Held close in her caress, 

Whose pilgrimage of hope and love and faith 
Illumed the wilderness ; 


Or anchorites beneath Engaddi’s palms 
Pacing the Red Sea beach, 

And singing slow their old Armenian psalms 
In half-articulate speech ; 


Or caravans, that from Bassora’s gate 
With westward steps depart ; 

Or Mecca’s pilgrims, confident of Fate, 
And resolute in heart! 


These have passed over it, or may have passed ! 
Now in this crystal tower 

Imprisoned by some curious hand at last, 
It counts the passing hour. 


And as I gaze, these narrow walls expand ; 
Before my dreamy eye 

Stretches the desert, with its shifting sand, 
Its unimpeding sky. 


And borne aloft by the sustaining blast, 
This little golden thread 

Dilates into a column high and vast, 
A form of fear and dread. 


And onward, and across the setting sun, 
Across the boundless plain, 

The column and its broader shadow run, 
Till thought pursues in vain. 


The vision vanishes! These walls again 
Shut out the lurid sun, 
Shut out the hot, immeasurable plain ; 
The half-hour’s sand is run ! 
wentilitlieainiasaast 


THE MOURNERS. 


BY CAROLINE E. 8. NORTON, 


Low he lies, who blest our eyes 
Through many a sunny day ; 

He may not smile, he will not rise,— 
The life hath passed away ! 

Yet there is a world of light beyond, 
Where we neither die nor sleep ; 

He is there of whom our souls were fond,— 
Then wherefore do we weep ? 


The heart is cold whose thoughts were told 
In each glance of his glad bright eye ; 

And he lies pale who was so bright, 
He scarce seemed made to die. 

Yet we know that his soul is happy now, 
Where the saints their calm watch keep ; 


That angels are crowning that fair young brow,— 


Then wherefore do we weep? 


His laughing voice made all rejoice, 
Who caught the happy sound; 

There was gladness in his very step, 
As it lightly touched the ground. 

The echoes of voice and step are gone, 
There is silence still and deep ; 


Yet we know he sings by God's bright throne,— 


Then wherefore do we weep ? 


The cheek’s pale tinge, the lid’s dark fringe, 
That lies like a shadow there, 

Were beautiful in the eyes of all,— 
And his glossy golden hair! 

But though that lid may never wake 
From its dark and dreamless sleep ; 


He is gone where young hearts do not break,— 


Then wherefore do we weep? 


That world of light with joy is bright; 
This is a world of wo: 


Shall we grieve that his soul hath taken flight, 


Because we dwell below? 
We will bury him under the mossy sod, 
And one long bright tress we'll keep ; 
We have only given him back to God,— 
Ah! wherefore do we weep? 
ARR IRS oA eee 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
Where are the birds that sang 
A hundred years ago ?— 
The flowers that all in beauty sprang 
A hundred years ago ? 
The lips that smiled, 
The eyes that wild 
In flashes shone 
Soft eyes upon— 
Where, O where, are lips and eyes, 
The maiden’s smile, the lover's sighs, 
That were so long ago? 


Who peopled all the city’s streets 
A hun‘tred years ago? 
Who filled the church with faces meek, 
A hundred years ago? 
The sneering tale 
Of sister frail, 
The plot that work’d 
Another’s hurt— 
Where, O where, are plots and sneers, 


The poor man’s hopes, the rich man’s fears, 


That were so long ago? 


Where are the graves where dead men slept 


A hundred years ago? 
Who, whilst living, oft-times wept, 
A hundred years ago? 
By other men 
They knew not then, 
Their lands are tilled, 
Their homes are filled— 
Yet Nature then was just as gay, 
And bright the sun shone as to-day, 
A hundred years ago. 





‘TIS A GREAT THING TO LIVE. 


*Tis a great thing to live. Not small the task 
Our Heavenly Father gives us here below, 
And we have need continually to ask, 


That light and strength may through our being flow. 


Not on the trifles of the passing hour, 


With those who squander life, fix thou thy mind; 


(For these may rob thy spirit of a power 
That was for greater, nobler things designed ;) 
But on some mighty work, some worthy plan, 
Requiring e’en an angel’s strength to do; 
For scarce below the angel is the man, 

And both may here one great design pursue; 
The same on earth, the same in heaven above, 
A holy ministry of peace and love. 


av. 





Keformatory, 


THE BIBLE DISCUSSION. 


LETTER FROM DR. JOHN SMITH. 
Mecca, (Ohio,) Jan. 13, 1849. 
Dean Henry C. Wnicut: 

I wish to say a few more things on the subject of 
my last letter, One of Dr. Woods's positions was— 
‘ God may punish any, so far as he deserves, by fam- 
ine, pestilence, or earthquake.’ This, then, (if I un- 
derstand it,) is the position, that famine, pestilence, 
and earthquake, are judgments sent of God as an in- 
fliction of punishment for violations of the laws of 
his moral government, that they are in exact accord- 
ance with the demerit of the transgression. What are 
the facts in the case? Let us analyze them. There is 
Ireland, the beautiful Emerald Isle, the birth-place of 
thousands of worthy emigrants, who have contributed 
to the population and prosperity of our nation. God 
has abundantly blessed the people of Ireland, morally, 
mentally and physically. They are a religious peo- 
ple. It is true they are Catholics ; but famine in this 
and every other country knows no distinction between 
Romanists and Protestants. Of their piety and hon- 
esty under their late privations and sufferings,we have 
some well authenticated accounts, that are extremely 
touching. Some of their priests have exhibited 
a character of self-denial, disinterestedness and 
philanthropy worthy of high approbation and im- 
itation. For intellect, Ireland is not deficient; she 
will bear comparison with any other nation, whether 
the higher order, or that more common order that 
knows how to take care of itself. The physical laws 
worked well for Ireland; and God in his Providence 
was munificent. I believe I may say, that, so far as 
their Heavenly Father was concerned, he never has 
failed one single year to cause to grow, or to furnish 
the means of growing, food amply sufficient for the 
sustenance of every inhabitant. What then were the 
causes of the famine? Thousands of bushels of grain 
and other foods were converted into poisons. Land- 
holders held the rents so high, that the laborers under 
pressures and discouragements refused to cultivate. 
Then vessel load after vessel load of provisions were 
shipped to England and elsewhere. In short, there was 
an unequal distribution. The bond of brotherhood was 
broken. Might ruled over right, till a crisis formed. 
Famine was caused by a combination of social evils. 
To charge God as the author of it, and the sufferers 
as being specially punished as sinners, is to sin 
against God and man. Pestilence, as an effect, fol- 
lowed famine in its train, being a product of the same 
physical causes. Earthquakes are produced by the 
operation of physical causes as yet I believe unknown. 
These effects are confined principally to certain local- 
ities, where at times they are exceedingly terrific and 
destructive. Were the inhabitants of these localities 
sinners above all others? Sometimes these effects are 
manifested where there are no inhabitants to be vic- 
tims. Famine, pestilence and earthquakes, in them- 
selves considered, have nothing to do with the moral 
government of God. They belong to another and a 
different department of God's government, viz. the 
physical or animal, and subjected to an entirely differ- 
ent set of laws. Like sickness and death of the an- 
imal system, they neither make nor mark any change 
in the moral nature of man. They are a part of the 
divine arrangement of infinite wisdom, of which we 
make no complaint, unless we have brought them on 
by a knowing violation of the laws of our existence. 
In this view of the subject, we say in reference to all 
physical evils, (so called,) one event happeneth both 
to the righteous and the wicked. Here, in connection 
with this part of this subject, as the Doctor said in 
answer to the interrogation concerning the destruc- 
tion of children—‘It involved no greater difficulty 
than in cases where they die by sickness.’ Let me 
introduce their case. Here let it be distinctly under- 
stood, that the question of guilt, or no guilt, of the 
Israelites, in exterminating the nations of Canaan, 
does not turn on the fact whether or not God has a 
right, in justice, to suspend at any moment the op- 
erations of life in any, or all, of his creatures; but 
that it would be inconsistent with the eternal justice 
of the moral Governor of the universe, after he had, 
by public proclamation, forbidden man to violate the 
life of man, and even in the case of the murderer Cain, 
set a mark upon him, and say if any one slew Cain, he 
should receive seven fold; and then, to justify, yea, 
command one portion of the human family, and subjects 
of his moral government, to destroy another portion 
of the human family, and subjects of his government, 
including women and innocent children. 

The great objection to the justification of the Old 
Testament wars is their immoral influence. "Tis not 
that children die. "Tis because they are murdered, 
and their murderers claim the deed to be meritorious, 
and approved by the God of justice. When we take 
into consideration the numerous population of inno- 
cent and helpless children, who expressly consituted a 
portion of the victims of those wars, the objection be- 
comes more weighty. For man to meet his fellow- 
man in open field of combat, amidst the horrid carnage 
of blood, brains, and mangled, quivering, dying flesh, 
must be beyond the endurance of any but madmen. 
But in cold blood to dash out the brains of infants, 
weeping and imploring infants, is a task from which 
hard-hearted demons would start back! The objec- 
tion is not met by saying it involves no greater diffi- 
culty than in cases where they die by sickness. This 
we might say in reference to the death of Jesus, and 
Stephen, and Paul, and every other murdered and 
martyred soul. Itis the case of the murderer that 
involves the difficulty. The guilt of the perpetrator, 
like deadly poison, inflicts wrathful vengeance upon 
his moral nature. Say not the commission of God, de- 
voting the nations, shielded from guilt the execution- 
ers of his wrath. Impossible. Never did God cre- 
ate a free moral agent who was not responsible. If ir- 
responsible, then not a moral agent; but if responsi- 
ble, then punishable; and must be punished for ev- 
ery immoral act unrepentant. Then if it be true, as 
an apostle asserts, that God cannot lie—then it is 
equally true that God cannot be unjust; nor justify 
an unjust act in any of his creatures possessing a moral 
nature, and subject to moral law. Our relation to 
God constitutes our moral obligations. Thecharacter 
of a God disregarding moral obligation in his creatures 
cannot be the true God. If those aggressive, exter- 
minating facts recorded in the Old Testament were 
found in the history of Greece or Rome, the verdict of 
the human mind, universal, unprejudiced, would be, 
that they were unjust, cruel, barbarous. It may be 
objected, that finite, short-sighted man cannot know 
what is just. Well, then he cannot be accountable. 
Whatever may have been the speculative opinion of 
the rulers, and men of war, in Israel, concerning their 
commission to exterminate the Canaanites, their moral 
agency, their accountability could not be suspended— 
they could not be passive machines. They must have 
thought, willed, acted, exercised their moral agen- 
cies, as all other warriors do when they, by violent 
means, destroy human life. These acts formed habits 
and character according to the laws of mind, and 
drew after them all the immoral consequences of vio- 
lence, bloodshed and guilt. In their case was ful- 
filled the predictions both of the Old and New Tes- 
taments—‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed '—‘ He that taketh the sword 
will perish by the sword.’ 

The history of the Jews, from their settlement in 
the land of Canaan until the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, is written in blood. In the life of David, his 
family and associates, we find much turbulence, vio- 
lence and blood. It is true there are some noble tvaits 
of character in his life ; but with all his penitence and 
piety, God would not suffer him to build a house for 
his worhip, and that because he was a bloody man. 
The Old Testament wars, by their influence, were, 








and will continue to be, until the reign of the Prince 
of Peace is fully established, the progenitors of nume- 
rous other wars. War is the same now that it was 
then. The wars of the heroes Joshua and David, the 
wars of our Puritan fathers with the Pequod In- 
dians, and the late Mexican war, were all the work 
of one and the same diabolical spirit. They were all 
hostile to the spirit and teachings of Jesus Christ. 
Neither of them had the least regard to age, sex, or 
character. War never discriminates. They fought 
foreonquest. They slew and took possession. Mo- 
ses, Joshua and David claimed that God had directly 
justified their wars. Our Puritan fathers were an 
exceedingly religious people, professedly and publicly. 
In the first settlement of the country, they agreed 
to take the laws of Moses for the civil code of the 
colony, until they could obtain a better. They 
thought undoubtedly, as truly as did the Israelites, 
that God authorized them to destroy the heathen,— 
men, women and children,—and possess their country. 
The model Christian republic of U.S. A., in making 
and carrying on the Mexican war, committed the same 
ities of viol against the innocent, helpless, 
unoffending, and were governed by the same selfish- 
ness and revenge, as were the Puritan fathers, or the 
ancient Israelites. All alike profess to be under Di- 
vine influence. If one was right, all were right. If 
one was mistaken, all were mistaken and wrong. The 
advocates of one are the advocates of the others. 
Yours, for the divorcement of Christianity from 
Judaism, JOHN SMITH. 








A NON-RESISTANT JUROR. 
A few weeks ago, the following summons was put 
into my hands :— 


MUNICIPAL COURT oF THE CITY OF BOS- 


To Mr. Cuartes K. Wurrrre. 

You having been drafted to serve asa Traverse 
Juror at said Municipal Court, are hereby summoned 
to attend said Court on Monday, the ninth day of 
April, A. D. 1849, at ten o’clock, A. M. at the New 
Court House, in Court Street. By order of the Court. 

Attest, 
JOSIAH BALDWIN, Constable. 

Ever since the formation of the Non-Resistance So- 
ciety, the question has been raised, from time to time, 
—What is the relation of a member of this Society to 
the established legal tribunals? If a non-resistant 
cannot be plaintiff in a suit at law, can he be a defend- 
ant? Can he even bea juror, or a witness? The 
summons above mentioned rendered it necessary for 
me to examine this matter, as far as the juror’s of- 
fice is concerned, and I wrote the following state- 
ment to read to the Court :— 

To the Municipal Court of the City of Boston. 

I ask to be excused from acting as Juror in this 
court, for the following reasons :— 

In my view, the fullest proof that a man has donea 
certain unlawful act is not, by itself, sufficient to 
prove him guilty of that act, in the legal sense of merit- 
ing punishment for it; and I therefore could in no case 
render a verdict of ‘Guilty,’ without evidence on 
some additional points. 

It seems to me that, before exposing an accused 
person to reproach and punishment by the verdict 
‘Guilty,’ a juror is bound in justice to demand, and 
most seriously to weigh, evidence upon certain mat- 
ters not generally examined in courts of law; as, for 
instance, whether the accused knew, or had the 
means of knowing, the existence of the statute which 
he has violated; whether his intellectual and moral 
training had been such as to induce a reasonable ex- 
pectation that he would resist temptation, avoid vice 
and vicious company, and deal justly with all man- 
kind ; and whether his childhood had been spent un- 
der the care of virtuous parents and competent teach- 
ers; or whether, on the other hand, he had not been 
brought up in ignorance and vice, far removed from 
all good social and moral influences, and taught from 
his infancy to consider drunkenness and licentious- 
ness desirable indulgences, larceny a régular occupa- 
tion, and dexterity in thieving a praiseworthy accom- 
plishment. 

If a woman charged with prostitution is brought 
before me for trial, I cannot think that the substantia- 
tion of that charge only entitles me to pronounce her 
‘Guilty.’ I must first demand evidence, whether she 
adopted that miserable trade from depraved disposi- 
tions ; and if I find, as I too probably should, that 
she was unwillingly driven into it, first by the treach- 
ery of some villain in whom she had confided, and 
next, while she was merely unfortunate and not yet 
guilty, by being repulsed from decent society and 
honest occupation, I must not only pronounce her 
‘ Not Guilty,’ but shall be strongly urged to trans- 
cend the limits of my office, and declare the commu- 
nity inexcusably guilty in its treatment of her. 

If Iam called to decide in the case of a vagrant 
boy, accused of petty larceny’—after evidence of the 
fact has been adduced, I must call for evidence as to 
whether the accused has been well instructed in the 
difference between right and wrong; and if I find, 
(no great novelty in courts of law,) that the city or 
the State had taken his parents from him to the State 
Prison or the House of Correction, leaving him en- 
tirely without protection, instruction, guardianship, 
or honest means of subsistence, I must pronounce 
him ‘Not Guilty,’ and at the same time declare the 
State and the city, and the Churches of the city, 
guilty of gross and inexcusable neglect of duty to- 
wards the soul and body of a child committed, by the 
very fact of his destitution, to their charge. 

But there are cases of a different sort, which inter- 
pose a still greater obstacle to my acting as juror here. 
There are criminals who can plead neither ignorance 
nor destitution in extenuation of their crimes, and 
who are undoubtedly gwilty, in the legal sense of 
deserving punishment. The natural punishment, 
which is the only efficacious one, they will assuredly 
suffer, in the reproaches of conscience, whenever 
their moral sense shall have become sufficiently 
awakened; and itis alike the duty and interest of 
the city and the State to supply the means of accom- 
plishing this work. In the meantime, these crimin- 
als need to be restrained from preying on the commu- 
nity; but they need also, and still more, the combi- 
ning with restraint a system of reformatory influenc- 
es, designed and suited to effect. a permanent improve- 
ment in their minds, bodies and souls, and sufficient, 
as far as the resources of the city and State will go, 
to effect such a result. No one will pretend that 
such a system exists, or is even attempted, at pres- 
ent. The State Prison, the House of Correction and 
the Common Jail, greatly improved as they are from 
the barbarities formerly practised in those places, are 
still likely to discharge their inmates worse than they 
entered. I suppose it to bea settled fact, that the 
great majority of those confined in these prisons are 
rendered, by this very imprisonment, more likely to 
spend their lives in a career of crime. Restraint and 
punishment are the two great objects aimed at; and 
reformation is so little thought of, that both the sen- 
tence and the discharge of the prisoner are quite irre- 
spective of it; he is set free at the close of his pre- 
appointed term of months or years, even though he 
is known to be a worse man than before, and ready 
at once to recommence his depredations upon the 
community. 

It seems to me that this system renders justice nei- 
ther to the criminal nor to society at large. Its 
main actual object, the protection of the orderly and 
moral portion of the community, is very imperfectly 
effected; and that which should be its main object, 
the progressive improvement of those portions of the 

community which have least means and most need of 
improvement, is hardly thought of. We must all ad- 
mit the existence of much imperfection in our own 
hearts and lives, and exactly proportioned to this im- 
perfection is our need of influences really adapted to 
reform us. Feeling this for myself, I can by no means 
presume any fellow-being too bad to be made better‘ 








or so bad that he ought to be subjected to influences 
which will probably make him worse. 
Thinking and feeling thns, I cannot become a part 


of the great system of machinery by which this courtP.. 4. who a 


commits men, women and children to the Jail, the 
House of Correction, and the State Prison; and I 
therefore ask to be excused from acting as juror. 1 
know I shall be told that this office only requires me 
to give a true opinion upon such facts as may be pre- 
sented before me, and that I am not responsible fo: 
any action of other persons in the premises; but I do 
not see how any man, or body of men, can discharge 
me from responsibility for the natural and necessary 
consequences of my actions; and I cannot consent to 
aid in performing what I consider an unjust act, even 
though the part assigned to me should be én itself, 
(that is, torn from its necessary connection with other 
parts,) perfectly unexceptionable. 
CHARLES K. WHIPPLE. 


At the appointed time, I went to the court-house. 
The judge, who knew my occupation, and (to some 
extent) my principles in relation to the law, said to 
me, ‘Mr. Whipple, I suppose you cannot serve as 
juryman; your duties in the Dispensary office will 
prevent, will they not? I replied, ‘I have here a 
statement of reasons why I cannot act in that capaci- 
ty.’ He continued—* Well, I suppose I know pretty 
well what they are ; your business will not allow time 
for the duties of juror, and you are excused.’ Of 
course, I had nothing to do but to retire. 

Thus it appears that I had no opportunity to read 
to the court the foregoing statement of reasons. I 
however publish them, as being well suited to elicit 
discussion upon a too much neglected subject. 

c. K. W. 





WOMEN’S TAXES. 
Mr. Garrison : 

Since the petition in behalf of women, concerning 
the right of suffrage, has been put aside, there is 
nothing left, in the way of relief, but to solicit of the 
General Court a reduction of taxes on the property of 
women, whether that arbitrarily taken from them by 
marriage, or with unaccountable inconsistency suffered 
to remain uninvaded in the hands of the unmarried 
woman and widow. Why should women be taxed 
for the support of institutions for whose advantages 
they are not candidates ? Indeed, why, unrepresented, 
should they be taxed at all? The circumstance of the 
rights of property being respected as to unmarried 
women shows that the deprivation is not of the na- 
ture of that to which the minor or the idiot is subject, 
not a regulation .hat has respect to the welfare of the 
owner, but to that of another person, according to 
the maxim of commurities it is not agreeable to 
name, might is right. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts, every year, by 
the continuance of unjust laws, imposes on number- 
less brides what the Romans selected as a penalty for 
the intemperate wife, the forfeiture of her property. 

In consequence of the barbarous civil disabilities 
of women who are married, to hold property, they 
lose not only their inheritances and earnings, but all 
the aid often so much needed, which friends would 
gladly bestow. Ought not the Legislature to repeal 
not only the unrighteous laws referred to, but to in- 
demnify women for their insupportable civil wrongs? 


Miscellaneous. 


From Chamber’s Edinburgh Journal. 
A SKELETON IN EVERY HOUSE. 


When suffering under the re of our own 
distresses, whether they be of regular continuance, 
or have come upon us of a sudden, we are apt to 
imagine that no individual in the surrounding world 
is so unfortunate as we, or, perhaps, that we stand 
altogether by ourselves in calamity, or, at the most, 
belong to a small body of unfortunates, forming an 
exception from all the rest of mankind. We look 
to a neighbor, and, seeing that he is not afflicted by 
any open or palpable grievance, and makes no com- 
plaint of any which are hidden from our eyes, we 
conclude that he is a man entirely fortunate and 
thoroughly happy, while we are never free from 
trouble of one kind or another, and, in fact, appear 
as the very step-children of Providence. For every 
particular evil which besets us, we find a contrast in 
the exactly opposite circumstances of some other 
person, and, by the pains of envy, perhaps, add ma- 
terially to the real extent of our distresses. Are we 
condemned to a severe toil for our daily bread, then 
we look to him who gains it by some means which 
appear to us less laborious. Have we little of world- 
ly wealth, then do we compare ourselves with the 
affluent man, who not only commands all those ne- 
cessaries of which we can barely obtain a sufficien- 
cy, but many luxuries besides, which we only know 
by name. Are we unblessed with the possession of 
children, we pine to see the superabundance which 
characterises another family, where they are far less 
earnestly desired. Are we bereft of a succession of 
tenderly beloved friends or relatives, we wonder at 
the felicity of certain persons under our observation, 
who never know what it is to wear mourning. In 
short, no evil falls to our lot but we are apt to think 
ourselves its almost sole victims, and we either over- 
look a great deal of the corresponding vexations of 
our fellow creatures, or think, in our anguish, that 
they are far less than ours. 

We remember a a in the course of our read- 
ing, which illustrates this fallacy in a very affecti 
manner. A widow of Naples, named, if we recol- 
lect rightly, the Countess Corsini, had but one son 
remaining to give her an interest in the world; and 
he was a youth so remarkable for the elegance of 
his person, and every graceful and amiable quality, 
that, even if he had not stood in that situation of 
unusual tenderness towards his mother, she might 
well have been excused for beholding him with an 
extravagant degree of attachment. When this 
young gentleman grew up, he was sent to pursue 

is studies at the University of Bologna, where he 
so well improved his-time that he soon became one 
of the most distinguished scholars, at the same time 
that he gained the affection of all who knew him, 
on account of his singularly noble character and 
manners. Every vacation he returned to spend a 
few months with his mother, who never failed to 
mark with delight the progress he had made, if not 
in his literary studies, at least in the cultivation of 
every personal accomplishment. Her attachment 
was thus prevented trom experiencing any abate- 
ment, and she was encouraged to place always more 
and more reliance upon that hope of his future 
greatness, which had induced her at first to send him 
to so distant a university, and had hitherto supported 
her under his absence. Who can describe the soli- 
eitude with which a mother—and ‘she a widow’ (to 
use the language of scripture}—regards a last-sur- 
viving son? His every motion—his every wish—she 
watches with attentive kindness. He cannot be ab- 
sent a few minutes longer than his wont, but she be- 
comes uneasy, and, whatever be the company in 
which she sits at the moment, permits her whole soul 
to become abstracted in a reverie, from which noth- 
ing can rouse her but his return. If he comes on 
horseback, she hears the foot-fall of the animal while 
it is as yet far beyond the ken of ordinary ears; if 
he be walking, she knows the sound of his foot upon 
the threshold, though confounded to all other listen- 
ers amidst the throng of his companions. Let him 
come into her room on ordinary occasions ever so 
softly, she distinguishes him by his very breathing 
—his slightest respiration—and knows it is her son. 
Her entire being is bound up in his, and the sole 
gorgon thought at which she dare not look is the idea 
of his following the ly and t 
with whom she has already tor the grave.— 
Such exactly were the feelings of the Neapolitan 
mother respecting her noble and beloved—her only 


son. 

It chanced, however, that just when he was about 
to return to Naples, perfected in all the instruction 
which could be bestowed upon him, he was seized 
suddenly by a dangerous sickness, which, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the best physicians in Bo- 
logna, brought him in three days to the brink of the 
grave. Being assured that he could not survive, his 
only care, so far as concerned the living world, was 
for his mother, who he feared would suffer very se- 
verely from her loss, if not altogether sink er it. 
It was his most anxious wish that some means should 
be used to prevent her being overpowered by grief, 
and an expedient for that purpose at length suggest- 











i him. He wrote a letter to his mother, 
pA ca aly of his illness, but not of its threaten 
ing character, and requesting that she would send 
him a shirt made by the happiest lady in all Naples, 
P most free of the cares and sor- 
rows of this world, for he had taken a fancy for such 
an article, and hada notion that by wearing it he 
would be speedily cured. The countess thought her 
son’s request rather mag being loth to — 
anything that would give him even a vis sa 
faunas instantly set about her inquiry = i the 
happiest lady in Naples, with the view of requesting 
her kind offices in the manner described. Her in- 
quiry was tedious and difficult ; everybody she conid 
think of, or who was pointed out to her, was found, 
on searching nearer, to have her own share of trou- 
bles. For some time she almost donee but nearing 
nevertheless persevered, she was at length introduc 
to one—a middle-aged married lady—who not only 
appeared to have all the imaginable materials of 
worldly bliss, but bore every external mark of being 
cheerful and contented in her situation. ‘To this for- 
tunate dame the Countess preferred her request, 
making the circumstances of the case her only ex- 
cuse for so strange an application. ‘ My dear count- 
ess,’ said the lady, ‘spare all apology ; for, if I had 
really been qualified for the task, I would most glad- 
ly have undertaken it. But if you will just follow 
me to another room, I will prove to you that I am the 
most miserable woman in Naples.’ So saying, she 
led the mother to a remote chamber, where there was 
nothing but a curtain which hung from the ceiling to 
the floor. This being drawn aside, she disclosed, to 
the horror of her visiter, a skeleton hanging from a 
beam. ‘Qh, dreadful!’ exclaimed the Countess ; 
‘what means this” The lady looked mournfully at 
her, and, after a minute’s silence, gave the following 
explanation. ‘This,’ she said, ‘was a youth who 
loved me before my marriage, and whom I was 
obliged to part with when my relations compelled 
me to marry my present husband. We afterwards 
renewed our acquaintance, though with no evil in- 
tent, and my husband was so much infuriated at find- 
ing him one day in my presence, as to draw his 
sword and run him through the heart. Not satisfied 
with this, he caused him to be — up here, and ev- 
ery night and morning since then has compelled me 
to come and survey his remains. To the world | 
may bear a cheerful aspect, and seem to be possessed 
of all the comforts of life, but you may judge if I 
can be really entitled to the reputation which you 
have attributed to me, or be qualified to execute your 
son’s commission.’ 

The Countess Corsini readily acknowledged that 
her situation was most miserable, and retired to her 
own house, in despair of obtaining what she was in 
quest of, seeing that if an apparently happy woman 
had such a secret sorrow as this, what were those 
likely to have who bore no such appearance. ‘ Alas,’ 
she said to herself, ‘no one is exempt from the dis- 
asters and sorrows of life—there is a skelelon in ev- 

house.’ 

When she reached home, she found a letter con- 
veying intelligence of her son’s death, which in oth- 
er circumstances would have overturned her reason, 
or broken her heart, but prepared as she was by the 
foresight of her son, produced only a rational degree 
of grief. When the first acute sensations were past, 
she said resignedly to herself, that great as the ca- 
lamity was, it was probably no greater than what 
her fellow-creatures were enduring every day, and 
she would therefore submit with tranquillity. 

The application of this tale, tinged as it is with 
the peculiar hue of continental manners and ideas, 
must be easy to every one of our readers. They 
must see how great a fallacy it is to suppose that 
others are, more generally than ourselves, spared any 
of the common mishaps of life, or that we, in partic- 
ular, are under the doom of a severe fate. They 
may be assured that beneath many of the gorgeous 
shows of this world there lurk terrible sores, which 
are not the less terrible that they are unseen. The 
very happiest looking men and women, the most 
prosperous mercantile concerns, have all their secret 
cankers and drawbacks. The pride of the noble— 
the luxury of the opulent—even the dignity and wor- 
ship of the crown—all have a something to render 
them, if it were known, less enviable than they ap- 
pear. We never, for our part, enter upon any glit- 
tering and magnificent scene, or hear of any person 
who is reputed to be singularly prosperous or happy, 
but we immediately think of the probability which 
exists that our own humble home and condition, dis- 
posed as we sometimes may be to repine about them, 
comprise just as much of what is to be desired by a 
rational man as the other. Even in those great cap- 
itals, where affluence and luxury are so wonderfully 
concentrated, and all the higher orders appear so 
singularly well lodged and fed, and attended to, we 
cannot help looking to the other side, and imagining 
for every one his own particular misery. The houses 
appear like palaces, but the idlest spectator may be 
assured of it, as one of the incontrovertible decrees 
of Providence, that there isa skeleton in every one of 





From the Newburyport Watchtower. 
THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 


The critical reviewer, the elegant essayist, the 
thorough and impartial historian—holds a position 
before the world, which may be envied and emula- 
ted, but cannot be depreciated or reached. His fame is 
earned—his laurels are on his brow, and if he never 
rt forth another effort, he has reared an imperisha- 
ble monument to his name. Macaulay has excelled 
in every department of Jiterature—in none has he a 
rival, or an equal. He is a universal writer—it is 
impossible to point to one of his productions which 
does not show traces of the highest genius; which 
does not show by its internal characteristics, that the 
pen by which it was written, was guided by a mas- 
ter-hand. The writings of most authors vary inthe 
interest they awaken in the reader, and in the suc- 
cess with which rag treat the subject they under- 
take to elucidate. Not so with Macaulay. “No mat- 
ter what is his subject, or who is his reader; it is all 
thesame. There is the same happy arrangement— 
the same perspicu.ty in expressing his views—the 
same elegance of diction—the same vigor and com- 
prehensiveness of thought—the same earnestness and 
cond of feeling—the same open-hearted honesty. 

le imitates no one, and surpases every body. He 
reads to obtain facts—he searches to bring forth hid 
treasures, and when his work is done, and his uner- 
ring judgment pronounces it finished, it is interspers- 
ed with the aptest incidents of history—the wisest 
teachings of philosophy—the clearest deductions of 
logic—the rarest attractions of rhetoric. It has 
charms for every one, and every one can appreciate 
tig force—no reader escapes their spell ; none wish 
to be freed from its bondage. He may count on the 
reader if he will give him his undivided attention— 
on his opinions, his feelings and his sympathies—as 
meee as pra ne ona shock, who holds 

e chain, while the electric fluid is 
through its length. py ls 





PREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 


_ Many have mistaken ideas of what constitutes the 
liberty of the Press. Oftentimes an editor is cen- 
sured 23 individuals, if he does not publish every 
thing which is sent him. On this point, read the 
wager A 4 ee of the Watchman of the 
ey, Ww een one of the most ab 
ducted papers of the West: se 


‘Freedom of the Press’ does not require an edi 
to publish everything and engthing that is sdiured for 
the purpose, however important and suitable for his 
a oy cd be. You ey trammel and fetter the 

ress ur requirem as well as by your pro- 
hibitions—by dictating what it shall pita fe woh as 
what it shall not print; because the admission of 
your contributions and selections might exclude his 
own, and thus require him to set aside his own plan. 
Of what kind of matter will best subserve the ends 
of his paper, he must be his own judge, else he re- 
signs editorship to other hands. If his support- 
ers do not coincide with him, they have an equal 
right to their opinions, and the right to yield or with- 
hold their support at discretion, This we regard as 


y | 4 correct principle, albeit our good nature and ac- 


ae spirit may have sometimes deviated 


In accordance with the a inciple, i 

enough to justify the aaaitneae br a me 
tion, to say that if the €rguiment is fallacious, it can 
prc be shown. The editor must still decide 
whether he can afford space for the interminable 
showing and counter-showing of fallacious argu- 
ments which an unrestricted discussion will lead to, 


discussion is once thrown 





ter the door 
open.’ 





The Sabbath Question, aes 


ROCEEDINGS of the Anti-Sabb. 


held at the Melodeon, Boston, Mare me ion 


24th ; containing the s hes of € ’ 

Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Johu We pee » Burleigh 
Parker, Henry C. Wright, Lucretia M. F.. 
Pillsbury, Samuel May, Jr., and John M ~ 
gether with an exhibition of the Spirit of. ; 
and the religious press. Also embody 
of Luther, Malancthon, Tyndale, (a}y; 
Dymond, Paley, and Archbishop Whately” Barclay 
Jewish nature of the Sabbath. The whole wt ty 
very neat and compact pamphlet of |¢x me ing 
25 cents single ; five copies for one dollae . " Pree, 
dozen. Every friend of human Progress shouis £ 
deavor to procure a@ copy of this pamphlet oF og 
culate it far‘and wide. For sale by BELA oA, ir 
25 Cornhill, and also at 21 Cornhii). * MARS 


of the (i 
ing the yt? 





‘WASH AND BE HEALED,’ 


THE WATER-CURE Jovryy 
AND HERALD OF REFORYs 
vor 1849. , 


VOEL SHEW, M. D., EDIT oy 


ner suited to the capacity of all, the obey te he 
or the rg 
fining in 
ure and pre. 
ng art, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH, 
Bathing, Clothing, Air, Ventilation, Food, py 
Exercise, Tobacco, or whatever tends to the 7 <i 
tion, or the destruction of the body or mind we 
treated in this Journal. a 


THE WATER-CURE, 
Now well established, is peculiarly fay 
treatment of the maladies, both chronic 
which the human body is subject. 
teach our readers the best modes o 
well as curtNG disease. 


THIS JOURNAL 
Will be published monthly, containing 4h; 

large octavo pages of the best matter, with — 
to the application of this system, together with an j , 
MisceLiany, on the following ms 
TERMS IN ADVANCE: 
SINGLE COPY, ONE YEAR, $100 

Five copizs, ONE YEAR, 400 

To receive attention, letters and orders must, iy 
cases, be post-Paw, and directed to _ 


FOWLERS & WELLs, 

Cumron Harr, 131 Nassav street, New Yons, 

E” Volume Eleven commenced January, 1349 
All subscribers will commence and close with ii, 
year. 

Ey” Posrwasters, Teacners, and Cirncyury, an 
authorized to receive subscriptions for these Journals 

Beta Marsu, 25 Cornhill, is agent for Boston, 


The Massachusetts State Record. 
VOLUMES L, I., AND III. 


Published by JAS. FRENCH, 78 Washing. 

ton street. 
From the Eoston Atlas. 
‘As a year book of general informatio 
Record could not well be surpassed by oe 
tion of the same size. A column would harily sy. 
fice us to give a list of all the important subjects on 
which information, often of the most valuable kind, 
is given in this volume, nor shall we attempt it, 
Enough to say, that, as a work of statistical informs. 
tion upon matters concerning the State, and as a 
book of reference, it is almost invaluable, and no one 
who has occasion for such knowledge can well be 
without it.’ 


Orable to thy 
and acute, to 
W e hope, also, to 
f PREVENTING, gy 





From the Boston Post. 

‘This annual has become a work of actual necessity, 
as a reference book—as much so as an almanac—and 
is compiled with a care and completeness worthy of 
the purposes for which it is intended. Every maa 
should own a copy.’ 

BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
of every variety, for sale by 


March 16 


JAS. FRENCH, 
78 Washington street. 
WHITAKER’S 
PORTABLE MINIATURE 
SOLAR LAMP, 
FOR WHICH A PATENT IS NOW PENDING. 


te THE CHEAPEST AND MOST PERFECT 
LIGHT EVER KNOWN! 





HIS Lamp is so constructed, that not a particle of 
hs light can come in contact with the eye, when used 
r 


Reading, Writing, Sewmg, or for any practicalit 


Also, with a new satliad ak innunieling heated air 
only to the flame, by which we obtain as strong, bri- 
liant, and perfect a light, while burnt with whale 
oil, lard, or pot drippings, (free from salt and water,) 
as can be obtained from any other Lamp while used 
with the best sperm oil, gas, or camphene. 

There is also a guard around the burners, by whieh 
all the oil which flows over the other lamps is, with 
this, conducted back to the fountain, by which we ob- 
viate the greatest objection to oil lamps,—namely, 
want of cleanliness. 

It will emit light equal to six sperm candles, at 4 
cost of less than one half cent per hour, of so pures 
nature as not to cause bread toasted over it to taste or 
smell, any more than when done by the most per 
fect fire. : 

Manufactured wholly by ENDICOTT & SUM- 
NER, 106 Elm ’treet, New York, and for sale by 

I. PERKINS, 
Sole Agent for the New England States, 
Cor. Harrison Avenue and Northampton street. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
No. 42 Bromfield st., three doors from Tremont #. 
(@ A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS 
ALSO FOR SALE, 

Davis's GALVANIC BATTERIES for Medic! 
purposes ; with instructions for using them. Like- 
wise, Mrs. Cooke’s POLISHING IRONS; to polis! 
with starch, free from any other kind of polish. Pe 
tent secured. 

Jan. 12 


FIRE! FIRE!? 


CHEEVER’S PATENT 
FIRE KINDLING. 


DEPOT—No. 2 Waren st., Boston. 
No, 3 Spxguce sr., New York. 
No, 140 So. Szconp sr., PHiLADELPHU 


pes attention of the citizens of Boston and view 
ty, and country merchants generally, is invited " 
this article, which from the universal encomiums - 
the public press and of consumers ; from its immen 
sale in New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Une 
Syracuse, Albany, and wherever it has been introdve 
; and for its intrinsic usefulness, convenience * 
economy, is confidently recommended to their yoo’ 
A piece one inch square will burn from |) © * 
minutes, will kindle charcoal, wood, or Liver? 
coal, and will save more than half the charcoal 
in kindling anthracite. i, 
Three cents’ worth will test it fully. Orders #" 


ited. 
Liberal discount to retailers. lat 
GRAY, WOLCOTT & GREEN 
No. 2 Water street 


nd 


FIRE! 





J5 4w 
HOME FOR REFORMERS. 
7 subscriber having removed to that aoe’ 

venient, and central boarding-house, No. ot 
Central Court, will be most happy to welcome *° 
of the Friends of Reform at reasonable charge we 
wishes his house to be the central place in Bos 
where the friends of Temperance, Peace, Punt); ’ 
dom, the Prisoner, &c. may mect together, and ©)? 
a comfortable and happy home. i ‘ 
{a Central Court opens at 238 Washingt” * 
JOHN M. SPEAR 


INTELLIGENCE OFFICE. 


TAYLOR & RUE em 
OULD respectfully inform the citizens e* re 
bury, Boston a vicinity, that they — A 
cently opened an Office, for the purpose of —_ “ 
the above business, in all its various branc 
DUDLEY STREET, ROXBURY, two 
doors above the Norfolk House. 
ER” No money received unless a situation 1s procured: 
Servants of every kind supplied with good piste 
in respectable families, and families supplied 
servants, both in the city and country, 
and on reasonable terms. 
‘Roxbury, Jan. 12, 1649. 








at short note’ 
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